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| vin pleasures became great; aud I have cause 
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Dollars. | notwithstanding my heart was so much disposed 
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free of expense, to whomall ~ ments are to be made | garery ’ ’ 
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seni: ai niania dainaell ~ | tude, when all my pleasant pictures seemed to 
ee ee ee | be covered with gloominess, and my wonted 
James Janson, of Darlington, was born there | amusements lost their relish. At those seasons, 


in the year 1784, and died on the 10th of Sixth | my mode of life ap peared to me a very unprofi- 
month, 1821, at the age of thirty-seven. Some | table one, and I at times resolved to endeavor to 
particulars of his early life and religious expe- | improve it I had no satisfaction in looking 
rience are described by himself, in a written | back, and no hope or comfort in locking forward. 
communication to his children. They contain} “Thus [ went on, yet not without getting 
much that is instructive to the young; and ¢re| more suber ideas of things, and more stability of 
now introduced, with a warm desire that they | mind, until the beginning of the year 1810, 
may awaken profitable reflections on the import- being then about twenty-six years of age 5 whan 
ance of a religious life, at that critica] period to | I was more fully given to.see the necessity of a 
which they more particularly refer. The follow- | closer attention to things which appertained to 
ing extracts are made from the paper already | eternal life. I was now induced to ponder and 
alluded to. I have not the least doubt, that the | look around for something more true and stable 
Spirit of the Almighty began to influence my than anything I had hitherto known. And al- 
mind whilst I was yet very young; but those | i though I was, at times, made sensible there was 
propensities to which childhood are so prone, |}a way by which I might attain more pure and 
led me away an easy captive. [ do not recollect lasting peace of miud, yet this way scemed too 
that my younger years were remarkable for any | narrow for me to walk in. At length my eyes 
thing of a very evil nature; yet I well remem-, were more ful! iy opencd, and it was shown me, 
ber, I often gave way to wrong dispositions ; but | that I had been hitherto floating as it were ina 


not without, at times, feeling a love for that} polluted stream, and had thereby become con- 


which was good, and a desire, that if I lived, 1 | taminated with its impurities ; so that the rays 
might become a good man. But the resolutions |of hepe and consolation, which shone on the 
I from time to time formed for this purpose, were | head of the good man, enlightened not my path; 
too soon forgotten; and the gratification of self! and I saw, that ere [ could obtain restto my soul, I 
was what I sought after more than almost any | must be thoroughly washed and cl ansed. 


other thing. As I grew up, an inclination for| It was now that the world and its allurements 
drawing and reading drew me from my more! seemed lighter than air and vanity; it was now 
childish amusements. Entomology was, 1 think, | that 1 looked to the Eternal Fountain of pure 
my first pursuit; but botany and ornithology and living water, sincerely desiring to be made 
held me longest engaged. The excess of ardor | illing to have the many impuritics with which 
with which I at times pursued these studies, al-| 1 felt myself to be burdened, removed. . . . 

most precluded the possibility of attending seri-} By degrees, as I continued to be truly and 
ously to any thing else ; and the most important | humbly desirous to be taught the way in which 
of all pursuits, that which effects our eternal | I should go, the means by which I should 
well being, was, alas! often entirely neglected. | be purified were more clearly pointed out. And 
I may confess s, that I could not behold the} oh, that I may from time to time, be favored 
beauty and harmony of the creation without ad- with strength to advance in the paths of right- 
miration ; but then I faiied in giving God the | cousness, as well as to bear those washings and 
glory. And as 1 went on from year to year, | | aptisms to which it is necessary I should sub- 
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mit before | come to a state of acceptance with 
the Almighty source of purity and perfection. 
James Janson having now entered upon that path 
which leads to blessedness and peace, it became 
his first concern to walk in humility and fear be- 
fore God ; to seek to have his whole life regu- 
lated by the power of divine grace, and to be 
redeemed from the spirit of this world. 
him, with the aid of another friend, that we are 


indebted for the little instructive volume, enti- | 


, 


tled, “The Guide to True Peace.” Having 
yielded obedience to the inward manifestation of 
truth, he became qualified from his own experi- 
ence thus to describe the work of religion. “ Re- 
ligion is no enemy to innocent cheerfulness, and 
forbids not the enjoyment of any reasonable 
pleasure or gratification ; it bestows upon us the 
highest privilege of which human nature is ea- 
pable, even that of having an intercourse with 
our Maker. What greater consolation is it pos- 
sible to enjoy, than to be able, in all our diffi- 
culties, to place our entire dependence upon 
Hlim ; relying, in full confidence, on his good- 
ness and mercy ; feeling an assurance that, how- 
ever, we may be tried, He regards us with com- 
passion, knows all our wants, and is ever will- 
ing to relieve them ?” 

Nhe Friend whose religious course we are now 
reviewing, was a man of an unassuming, retiring 
character; amiable in private life, and of un- 
His countenance often por- 


spotted integrity. 
trayed a degree of sweetness and pious settle- 
ment of mind, which was instructive and en- 


dearing; especially to the young, to whom he 
was uniformly kind, and whom he anxiously en- 
deavored to interest and improve. He was dili- 
gently and conscientiously concerned to act con- 
sistently with our Christian profession ; and, for 
a few years before his death, he filled, with ac- 
ceptance, the office of an elder. He was not of 
a strong constitution, and for several years suf- 
fered much from ill health. In the course of 
his last illness, he was favored with much sweet- 


ness and patience, and with resignation to what- 
ever Infinite Wisdom might see meet to dispense 
to him; often expressing a desire to be kept | 


sufficiently patient and quiet, under whatever he 
might have to endure, of mental or bodily suf- 
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peaceful state of mind in the prospect of so so- 
lemn a change, that his mental feelings, for many 
days, had been most distressing. He seemed to 
| have had no control over the imagination, which 
presented the most trying apprehensions : al- 
though he was convinced they were all illusions, 
yet he had not ability afforded to turn from them, 
or to rest his mind upon the only source from 
whence comfort and consolation can be admin- 
istered. At these trying seasous, the grand ad- 
versary of his soul’s peace was permitted to buf- 
fet and beset him on every side, without his hay- 
ing power given to resist. He added, In the midst 
of these distressing conflicts, he had a firm belief 
they would only be fora season; for a trial of 
his faith and confidence, and perhaps as a means 
of his purification. 

He also gratefully and reverently acknow- 
ledged, the condescending goodness of his Hea- 
venly Father's love, at other times, in visiting 
and strengthening his poor tossed mind. These 
were, indeed, felt to be seasons of refreshing, as 
from the presence of the most High. He said 
he believed all was well with him, and that he 
had brightening prospects before him, humbly 
hoping he should soon be permitted to join the 
spirits of the just made perfect, in celebrating 
the great and glorious name. He assured his 
beloved wife that he felt nothing but peace, 
sweet peace, to clothe his mind at that awful 
period, accompanied with a full confidence in 
the promises, mercy, and love of his Redeemer ; 
and that the love which he felt for his dear re- 
lations and friends, was beyond anything which 
language could convey. le remarked, how 
much of late his desire had increased for a close 
communion with his Maker; that he was rather 
afraid whether he might not have been endeayo- 
ring to do too much in his own strength; but 
that his hungering and thirsting had been such, 
that every other consideration appeared like dust 
in the balance. 

Worldly matters he felt that he had quite 
done with, even his dear wife and children he 
was strengthened to give up, and to commit to a 
kind and compassionate Saviour, who he was well 
| assured would, if rightly sought unto, prove an 
unfailing protector. 


fering. He evinced on all occasions, great cau-! He took a tender leave of his friends and rela- 
tion in speaking of his religious experience ; and | tions, and his strength now seemed greatly ex- 
this was increasingly the case during the last few | hausted. THis close, which had been for some 
weeks of his life, being very fearful lest he | hours gradually approaching, was calm and peace- 
should describe in words, that which he did not | ful; bis countenance beamed with sweetness: 
really feel. | and ere his spirit departed, he seemed to have a 
On the day of his decease, however, after | foretaste of those transcendant joys which were 
being informed that the doctors apprehended | about to be revealed.— Piety Promoted. 
that his time would not be long, he replied, it | 
was rather unexpected intelligence, the event | 
having been quite hid from him; after this, he 
appearod more at liberty to speak of what he hau 
had to pass through within the preceding few | 
days. He observed, in allnsion to his present 


SincuLar Income.—The church of All Ifal- 
lows, in London, still possesses an income origin- 
ally given to it for the purpose of buying fagots 
for burning heretics. 
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EARLY PIETY—NO. XX. 


Taner Costard, son of John and Ruth Cos- 
tard, late of Amersham, in the county of Bucks, 
was of an innocent conversation, dutiful, loviug 
and affectionate to his parents, religiously in- 
clined from his infancy, and greatly delighted 
to read the Holy Scriptures, especially the New 
Testament. 

Ile lived with his grandfather, and was 
brought up by him, and in his practice, being a 
a physician. Though not in profession with the 
people called Quakers, yet this young man came 
to receive that holy truth professed by them, and 
to experience the work of it in his heart; as 
may appear by what ke wrote in the time of his' 
weakness not long before his death, and by what | 
he expressed to his mother near his end. 

He likewise spake several excellent things | 
which were not noted; for he was indeed much | 
devoted to the service of God in the time of his 
health, and very diligent to wait upon the Lord 
from a child ; and when very young, he learned | 
to read in the New Testament, and often wept 
when he read of the sufferings of Christ. 

A little before he died, his mother going to | 
see him, when she came, and had been by him 
for some time, she said to him, “I am made 
easy and willing to part with thee, because [ have 
satisfaction it will be well with thee.’ To 
which he replied, looking on her gravely and 
with a pleasing countenance, “1 know it will be 
well; I know it will be well; I know it will be 
well.” 

And when he departed, it was observed to be 
in great stillness and sweetness, and those pre- 
sent felt the life and power of God ina large 
measure, to their great comfort at that time, 
which was as an assurance to them that it was 
well with him, and that the Lord took him to 
himself. 

He died the 23d of the First month, 1714, ' 
and his corpse was accompanied from the meet- 
ing house in Amersham aforesaid, by many 
Friends and others who loved and esteemed him, 
and interred in Fiiends’ burying ground near 
the same plnce—aged about 22 years. 


among the hills and valleys of the earth; where 
the shrubless mountain-top pierces the thin at- 
mosphere of eternal winter ; or where the mighty 
forest fluctuates before the strong winds with its 
dark waves of green foliage. It is spread out 
like a legible language upon the broad face of 
the unsleeping ocean. It is the poetry of heaven. 
It is this that uplifts the spirit within us, until 
it is tall enough to overlook the shadows of our 
place of probation ; which breaks, link after link, 
the chain that binds us to mortality; and which 


| opens to imagination a world of spiritual beauty 


and holiness. — Whittier. 


In the 6th vol. of the Intelligencer some ex- 
tracts from the life of Armelle Nicolas, was pub- 
lished. We now present to our readers a more 
full account of this devoted Christian ; and 
although there are some things before published, 
it seems necessary to repeat them, in order to 
make a more extensive and connceted account. 


E. 


| The blessed effect of a Illy Life and daily con- 


versation with God, exemplified in a short ex- 
tract of the life of ARMELLE NICOLAS, @ poor 
ignorant country maid, 

To tne Reaper. 
The person whose daily conversation is here 


' described, was not long since a poor simple coun- 


try maid, and servant toa great family in France. 


| The whole course of her life was very instructive, 


and a most shining pattern of a true spiritual 
conversation. The particulars here related are 
taken out of the 18th chapter of the second part 


| of her life, giving great encouragement to a daily 


and uninterrupted conversation with God, and to 
walk before him as the omnipresent Lord and 


| Father. 


If we knew nothing else of Christianity, nor 
any other exercise but ¢/i/s, to spend one day after 


‘another in this manner, it would be sufficient. 


"Tis very remarkable, that this person, who 
Y : oa 

served God with unwearied prayer and watchful- 

ness, was so ignorant, that she could neither read 


‘nor write, and withal a servant constantly em- 


RELIGION IN EVERYTHING. 


ployed in business and hard labor. By this we 





There is a religion in everything around us; 


a calm and holy religion in the unbreathing | 
things of nature, which man would do well to| 


imitate. It is a meek and blessed influence, 
stealing as it were unawares upon the heart. It 
comes—it has no terror, no gloom in its approach- 
es. It has not to rouse up the passions; it is 
untrammeled, unled by the creeds and unshadow- 
ed by the superstitions of man. It is fresh from 
the hands of the Author, and glowing from the 
immediate presence of the Great Spirit which 
pervades and quickens it. It is written on the 
arched sky. It looks out from every star. Itis 


| see that the true service of God is spiritual, uni- 
versal, plain and easy, so that no person can be 
excused from it by any pretence whatsoever. 

“ A Christian's daily conversation with God.” 
| —As soon as I wake in the morning, (saith she,) I 
| throw myself into the arms of my heavenly Love, 
'as a child into the arms of his Father. And if 
, L have time to pray, | fall upon my knees in his 
| holy presence, and speak to him as if I really 
I give myself 


| saw him with my bodily eyes. 
| up wholly to him, and desire him to fulfil all his 
| holy will in me, and that he would not suffer me 
that day to do the least thing that might be of- 
fensive to him. Then I recommend to him all 
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the prayers that shall be made that day. In| 
short, | love and praise him as much and as long | 
as my affairs permit; though very often I have 
hardly as much time as tosay the Lord’s prayer. 
But 1 do not trouble mysclf about that; for I 
have God always in my heart, as well when Lam 
about my business, which [ do in obedience to 
his will, as when I retire on purpose to pray to 
him. This he himself has taught me, that what- 
ever I do out of love to him is a real prayer. 

I dress myself in his presence, and he shews 
me that his love supplies me with raiment. And 
when | go about my business, even then doth he 
not forsake me, nor I him, but he converses with 
me, and | with him; yea, 1 am then as much 
united to him, as when I am at my prayers, set 
apart on purpose for my spiritual recollection. 
O! how sweet and easy is all labor and toil in 
such good company! Sometimes I perceive such 
strength and support in my mind, that nothing 
is too hard for me, and I think myselfalone able 
to manage the affairs of the whole family. 
Nothing but the body is at work, the heart and 
myself burn with love in the sweet familiarity 1 
entertain with God. 


When I am about my business in the day- 
time, running up and down, till the body begins 
to be weary, or to repine, or to desire unseason- | 
able rest, being oppressed with anger and uneasi- 
ness, my divine love enlightens me forthwith, and 
shows me howI ought to suppress those rebel- 
lious motions of corrupt nature, and not to nourish 
them at all, either by word or deed. ‘This love 
keeps the door of my lips, and watehes over my 
heart, that it may not in the least contribute to 
such irregular passions, which thus are crushed 
and subdued as soon as they rise. 


But if at any time, for want of care, | am sur- 
prised with these or the like faults, 1 cannot be at | 
rest till I have obtained pardon, and God be re- | 
conciled to me. I lie prostrate before his foot- | 
stool confessing all my faults to him, as if he did | 
not know them already ; and there I continue, 
till he has forgiven me, renewed his friendship | 
with me, and confirmed it more than before. For 
so it always happens through his infinite mercy, 
whenever [ have committeda fault, which serves 
but to inflame my heart more and more with his 
divine love. If people persecute me, and by foul 
-and uncharitable censures raise scandals upon me, 
or any other way afflict me ; or if evil spirits at- 
tack me with their crafty and cunning tempta- 
‘tions, I then presently run to my heavenly Love, 
who readily stretches forth his sacred arms to 
reccive me, shewing me his heart and wounds 
open for my security ; in which I hide myself as 
in a strong castle and fortress. And then I am 
so mnightily strengthened, that if the whole army 
of hell itself, together withall the creatures, should 

tise up against me, I fear them no more than a fiy, 
-because I am under the protection of the most 
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high God, his love being the hiding-place and 
safe-guard of my soul. 

If God at any time hides his face, making as 
if he would go away from me, | tell him, “QO! 
tis no matter, my Love, conceal thyself as much 
as thou pleasest, nevertheless I'll serve thee ; for 
1 know thou art my God.” And then I stand 
upon my guard more than ever, to be faithful 
to him, for fear of displeasing my Love. And 
at the same time perceiving the greatness of my 
misery and poverty, 1 insist the more upon the 
merits of our Saviour, and resolve to rest con- 
tented, through it should please him te leave me 
all the days of my life in such acondition. But 
he never lets me continue long under these cir- 
cumstances, and if | may venture to speak, he 
cannot forbear loving me, any more than | can 
live without him. 

If I am persuaded to be merry in company, I 
excuse myself. For nothing can be compared 
to the pleasures of my Love, which are so much 
the sweeter and greater. If they wonder how 
I can stay always at home alone, I think within 
myself: “OQ! if you knew the glorious company 
Lhave, you would not say that 1 was alone; for 
1 am never less alone than when I have nobody 
with me.”’ 

The night coming on and every one going to 


'rest, I find rest only in the arms of divine Love ; 


I sleep leaning on his holy breast, like a child in 
his mother’s bosom. 1 say, 1 goto sleep, but 
being still busied about the love and praises of 
my God, till I fall quite asleep. Many times 
this Love rouses up all my senses, so that I can- 
not sleep the greatest part of the night, but I 


spend it in the embraces of the lovely grace of 
| God, which never forsakes such a poor miserable 
| creature as | am, but preserves me, and takes 


especial care of me. 

If in the night the evil spirits hover about to 
torment or to surprise me (which often lappens) 
this divine Love guards me, and fights for me. 
Yea, it gives me grace to resist them courageous- 
ly, as if L were awake. For they seldom con- 
tinue long to assault me, unless it be in my 
sleep. 

And this is the life I have led for these twenty 
years past, without perceiving the least change 
of that love which was poured out into my heart, 
after my sincere conversion unto him. Nay, L 
have observed its daily increase, though every 
day it seemed impussible to endure any addition 
to what I already enjoyed. But truly, it is an 
infinite love, which satisfies and nourishes me, 
so that every day I have a new hunger, though 
methinks I can receive no more than what I 
possess already every moment.” 

The author of her life says, concerning the 
manner of her expressions, that they were always 
very modest, without any noise or vehemence ; 
her common discourses were always holy and 
edifying; whereas others too commonly misspend 
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their time in useless conversation and unprofita- 
ble talk. If she was in company, where they 
talked of indifferent or evil things, she had the 
faculty of giving them such a handsome turn, as 
to bring them quite off from that, to some good 
and useful subject. 

For a long while she could bear no other dis- 
course but of God and his holy love. “ I cannot 
imagine,” said she, “ how a soul, ercated en 
heaven, can be concerned about the dross of this 
world.” 
in company, where the subject of the discourse 
was but indifferent, either she did not mind it at | 
all, entertaining herself in the meanwhile with | 
God; or as soon as she thought it proper, a 
diverted and changed the discourse ; thinking it 
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brought to act upon it. 
when the flint and the steel have had their heads 
sharply laid together ! 

action of human minds. 
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The fire leaps forth only 
So it is as to the mutual 


Arkwright and the clockmaker having, as we 


said, laid their heads togother, constructed in the 
parlor of the dwelling-house of the master of the 
Grammar-school at Preston, 
chine for spinning cotton. 
importance, even at this period, of so apparently 
From that time, if she happened to be | insignificant an individual as Arkwright, and 
such too his poverty, that a general parli iment- 
ary election coming around, his friends had to 
get him a new suit of clothes in which he might 
appear in giving his vote at the poll. 


the model of a ma- 
But such was the 


Rumors became rife of an attempt to introduce 


but lost time, which was spent in the trifles of | the manufacture of cotton cloth by machinery ; 


this world. 
[To be continued ] 


| 
Selected. 
BIOGRAPHY OF RICHARD ARKWRIGHT. 


A child of the name of Richard Arkwright | 
was born of poor parents, in the town ef Preston, | 
in the year 1732. He was the youngest of thir- | 
teen children, and had very little education. He | 
was bred to the trade of a barber, and continued | 
at this occupation till he was thirty years of age. 
Then he became an itinerant dealer, in hair, col- 
lecting and selling it to the wig-makers. He | 
gained the character of keeping a better article 
than others—a great secret in the success of any | 
tradesman—and he had discovered a superior 
way of dyeing it. His acquaintance with this 
little piece of chemistry paved the way for the | 
exercise of the inventive faculty. In a vain at- | 
tempt to discover the perpetual motion, he be- 
came acquainted with a clockmaker at Warring- 
ton. The manufacture of cotton cloths, though 
it had been practised in England for many years, 
was still carried on in a very limited way. The | 
weft of the web alone was made of cotton; the 
warp or longitudinal threads of the cloth being | 
of linen—it having been found 1-npra-iicable to | 
spin the cotton into sufficiently hard twist to 
make it useful for this purpose. The exporta- 
tion of our cotton goods increased, however, about | 
the year 1760, and the demand exceeded the 
sopply. This circumstance roused the mind of 
Arkwright, and led him to think, that if a more 
expeditious method of weaving cotton could be 
devised, the greatest advantage would be gained 
by the iner eased production of an article that was 
required in greater quantities than hitherto could 
be attained, owing to the circumstance that the 
thread had ‘been slowly spun by means of the dis- 
taff and spindle. At this juncture, Arkwright 
and the clockmaker laid their heads together. It 
is a great thing for clever and ingenious heads 
to be laid t gether! The electric spark lies hid- | 


den and concealed until it is brought out by 
means of some other force or agent, that is 





and the jealousy of those who in Lancashire 
earned their bread by the old method of spinning, 


was awakened. So Arkwright and the clock- 
maker retired to Nottingham, and again laid 
their heads together. And having so far ad- 
vanced in the construction of their w: ichinery, as 


| to think that it might fairly be tried, they ap- 


plied for the uecessary supply of capital to 
Messrs. Wright, bankers in that town—a house 
of great respectability, which yet exists. These 
gentlemen like all prudent and sensible bankers, 
kept their eye upon the parties; and after a little 
time discontinued their advances to a pair of men 


| who seemed little better than a couple of ingeni- 


ous, but sanguine and penniless adventurers. 
Even the most cautions bankers may make great 
mistakes, as well as other people ! 

The case was taken up, however, by a respec- 
table stocking-weaver, of the ominous name of 
Need, who entered into partnership with Ark- 
wright, by whom first one patent, for his ma- 
chine was taken out, and then a second in a dif. 
ferent town, till the invention was fairly estab- 
lished and brought into general use. The merit 
of it was, no doubt, claimed by other parties, and 
Mr. Arkwright had to contend with many com- 

‘itors, and to protect himself in the possession 
of his patented rights in a course of lengthened 
litigation ; but these were at length sceurely and 
and permanently vindicated. 

Without entering farther, however, into the 
details of Arkwright’s history and future career, 
we would only remark, that this meritorious man 
was the person who really almost created a new 
branch of national industry, and called into ex- 
istence the great cotton world that now flourishes 
in Britain, ard all those grand eotton lords who 
wake such a noise and figure in it!) But without 
alluding further to this, I would hold up Ark- 
wright as a striking example of the truth, that 
in no case should temporary or even repeated dis- 
appointments unnerve or knock down a m: in, and 
that with comprehensiveness and reach of mind, 
united with determination and perseverance, one 
may, by God’s blessing, attain almost anything 
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that he aims at, and to which, by the full exer- 
cise of his powers, he is really competent. Judge 
not according to carly outward appearances. No 
river is deepest at the fountain, nor is there any 
country where 
day. 

It is wonderful what coincidences sometimes 
occur in the economy of an all-pervading Pro- 
vidence, and how men of mark, destined to wield 
& mighty power on the condition of the world, 
occasionally arise, and almost simultaneously. 

Four years after Arkwright was born, there 


was also brought into being, in the town of | 


Greenach, an “individual who was destined to be 
the instrument of as great an improvement in 
the condition of society as any one who had pre- 
ceded him. 

James Watt was the first fully to apprehend | 
the expansive power of steam, and the great and 


close vessel, it might be applied. He had great 


disadvantages in bis youth, particular] from the | 
y 


delicacy of bis health, which made his attendance 
at school very irreg valer, but a compensation for 
which was found in his extraordin: ary application 
to his private studies. We fiud him at the age 
of eighteen, an apprentice in London toa ma- 
thematical instrument maker; a few years after, 
settled in the same line in the college of Glasgow 


enjoying the society of the discoverer of the prin- 


viple of latent heat, and other 
shortly after this, entering on the profession of a 


geuveral engineer; and it was while employed in | 
that the idea | 


repairing the wodel of an engine, 
of the power of steam took full pessession of his 


mind. 
(To be continued.) 


CONFLICT BETWEEN LAND 
(Concluded from page 


AND WATER. 
527.) 

Norwich is an interesting. old city—interest- 
ing for its fine cathedral, aud for its connection 
with the worsted and silk manufactures: but we 
ure just now visiting it with an eye directed to 
other features. 


tine position ; fur there are sufficient bold eleva- 
tions to give marked and striking scenes. The 
question is—have these changes in land and 
water oecurred si ince man tock possession of the 
region? We know nothing of Norwich until 
the e ies incursions of the Danes. The city 
appea rs to have risen gradually from the decay 
of Caister, Britis h, and then a Roman 
town, but now an inconsiderable village, about 
three miles south-east of Norwich. Some think, 
that in the 


once a 


present Norwich were under 
here and there with islands. 


water, 


the sun shines hot at the peep of 





| ous, and thes: 
| rection of the compass. 
Important purposes to which, when acting in a| 





| streets. 


eminent men ; | 


| similar cause. 
| idea of this remarkable town—a town unlike any 
| other in England. 


| an outlet. 
| once flowed direct into the sea; that the mouth 
If the river Yare were really at | 
one time an arm of the sea, with Norwich in the | 
innermost nook, Norwich must have oceupied a | 


time of the Romans—others think, | 
so late as the Normans—the lower parts of the | 
studded | 
The elevation 
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have been either a promontory or an Island; and, 
in either case, it must have offered a tempting 
site for castle-builders. 

As matters now stand at Norwich, the streets 
are evidently set up and framed in accordance 
with the castle elevation on the one hand, and 
with the river on the other. The river is called 
the Wensum until it has passed through Nor- 
wich; after which it receives the name of the 
Yare, or rather it falls into the Yare. The 
Wensum performs all sorts of queer antics in its 
passage through the town, curving and winding 
in serpentine course—now flowing south, vow 
north, now south-west, now north-east. The 


| town is mostly built on one side of this river, 


but as it is gradually extending on the other, the 
bridges over the river have become very numer- 
bridges point in almost every di- 
As for the streets, what 
can be said of them’ Did_any mortal ever sce 
such a labarynth ? Did any stranger ever succeed 
in finding his way through them without a guide? 


| We have a pretty good acquaintance with Eng- 


lish towns, from Harwick i in the east, to Ply- 


/}mouth in the west, from Berwick in the north, 
| to Brighton in the south; but we know of noth- 


ing that can compare with Norwich for crooked 
The only principle of arrangement dis- 


,| coverable seems to be that no twostreets shall be at 


right angles. 

If Norwich has received any of its peculiari- 
ties of position from the existence of land where 
once was water, Yarmouth, is as we observed in 
au earlier paragraph, still more dependant on a 
We must endeavor to convey an 


The river Yare, after running eastward through 
Norfolk, seems to have been checked in its course 


| when within half a mile of the sea; it bends sud- 


denly to the south, and flows parallel to the sea 
for three or four miles, when at length it finds 
There ean hardly be a doubt that it 


became gradually choked up with sand; that the 
river wended southward in search of a new out- 
let ; and that this outlet itself travelled further 
and further southward. The Yare brings with 
it the waters of the Waveney; and just at the 
point where the deflection takes place, the Bure 
also joins it; so that all three rivers are affected 
by this change of outlet. The metamorphoses 
of the district seem first to have converted three 
arms of the sea into three rivers, and then 
to have driven the three poor rivers about in 
search of an outlet. 

Now, itis just at this remarkable spot that 
Yarmouth has been built. ‘The town has the 
sea on the east, and the river onthe west. Yar- 
mouth has thus a sort of double facade, so to 
speak : a west front towards the river, and an 


whereon the castle is built must, in those days, | east front towards the sea. The east front is ir- 
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regular and straggling, for it is greatly at the 
mercy of the sands; but the west front can boast 
of a quay far superior to those ordinarily to be 
met with : indeed, there are those who can say 
that there is not such another quay’in” Europe, ex- 
cept at Marsaille. Be this as it may, a quay three- 
quarters of a mile in length, more than a hun- 
dred feet in width, and planted with trees along 
a great part of its length, isa possession of which 
townsmen may well be a little proud. It is, 
however, the other side of Yarmouth which best 
exhibits the dependence of the town on the 
changes between sea and land. What a wilder- 
ness of sand itis! Near the southern extremie | 
ty of the town, new streets and houses have been | 
built further and further towards the sea ; and a} 
jetty, fisherman’s stands, ship-owners’ look-outs, 
and maritime inns have been built; but north | 
and south of this point, the houses keep at a re- 
spectful distance from the water-side. And 
good reason is there for this. The sand is fine, 
soft, and of great depth; the foot sinks in at 
every step, so as to render walking tiresome. 
The sand is uot quite flat, but presents a sort of 
billowy surface. We should imagine that if a 
man wanted to dust his jacket, he could not do 
better than go upon Yarmouth sands during a 
wiudy day. That wind is more plentiful there 
than water, seems to be shewn by the numer- 
ous windmills dotted hither aud thither on the | 





. . | 
more consolidated portions of sand. Beyond the | 
northern limits of the town, the sands are called | 
the North Denes; while beyond the southern 


limits we meet with the South Denes. The 
South Denes and Yarmouth town, together, oc- 
cupy the tongue of land lying between the river 
and the sea. On the South Denes, a little-scanty | 


grass has grown, and a barrack, a gas-work, a 


battery or two, a race-course, and a Nelson's 

Monument have been formed; but its general 

area is bare, and wholly unoccupied. At the | 
southern end of this tongue, the river bends | 
sharply round and enters the sea; while at the | 
spot where the South Dene- may be said to join 

the town, Yarmouth is trying to polish itself up | 
to the dignity of a watering place celebrity, by | 
the fashioning of a holiday-pier, a terrace, a ma- | 
rine parade, a parade hotel, baths, beach-walks 

and terrace-walks; and so forth. 

The effect of its curious location upon the 
trade of Yarmouth is worth noticing. No har-| 
bor, no quay, no basin, no landing-pier, enables 
ships to draw up to the shore on, the sea-side of 
Yarmouth. All the ordinary trading vessels en- 
ter at the river’s mout., two or three miles south 
of the town, and proceed upwards to the quay | 
on the west of the town. The beach and the 
sea-side are the domain of the fishermen. The | 
vessels which bring herrings and mackerel, anchor 
at half a mile or so from the beach, and beatmen | 
go out to bring the fish from the vessels to the | 
shore. This is altogether a bustling scene on a 
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| dictate. 
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fine morning in the fishing-season. We lately 
saw sixty or eighty mackerel-boats all ranged 
along at one time. The beachmen were busily 
at work, rowing their clumsy but roomy boats 
out to sea, and bringing back the mackerel in 
baskets. No sooner were they landed, than the 
vessel-owners made their appearance ; the fish 
were taken out and counted ; and the beachmen 
received—or were to receive— payment accord- 
ing to the number they brought ashore. The 
bargain between the vessel-owner and his crew 
is managed in another way and ata different 
time. Dealers and salesmen are on the look-out 
to purchase the best fish as they make their ap- 
pearance ; and then the salesmen, acting on be- 
half of the vessel-owners, put up to auction the 
remaining fish, which are sold at just what they 
will fetch, be it high or low: sold they must be 
and are, even for a ‘song.’ Dealers of a hum- 
bler class range themselves round the open-air 


| auctioneer, and make or withhold their biddings 


according as their judgment or their pockets may 
No want of flowery: language on the 
part of the salesmen, be sure of this. We heard 


one of them declare that the mackerel he was 


selling ‘tasted like hung beef, and smelt like 
vi lets’ —qulities which we should scarcely have 
supposed to be exactly fishlike; but this may 
only be proof of our ignorance. 

A few lines about Lowestoft, and we have 
done. 

Lowestoft, the third of the towns connected 


| with the singular delta-shaped district we have 


endeavored to describe, although a coast-town, 
has properly no river actually belonging to it. 
The town lies about ten miles south of Yarmouth, 
and between the two there is a considerable 
length of singular sand-cliff, exhibiting many 
proofs of the peculiar tide-action of the sea. 
Between Lowestoft and the sea, as between Yar- 
mouth and the sea, the accumulation of sand is 
enormous ; deep rolling, apparently endless mas- 
ses of the finest and most penetrating sand. 
Until joint-stock enterprise took the matter in 
hand, Lowestoft had no water communication 
With Norwich; but the river Waveney, in its 
Winding course toward Yarmouth, came within 
three or four miles of Lowestoft; and the ponds 
Called Oulton Broad and Lake Lothing interven- 
ed. By engineering-works, executed at various 
times, the Yare has been connected with the 
Waveney by a canal; the Waveney with the 
ponds by a eanal; the ponds have been deepen- 
ed, a cut into the sea has been made, and a capi- 
tal little harbor formed out seaward, with walls, 
and piers, and quays, and warehouses, and_rail- 
ways, adequate to a very respectable amount of 
business. A steam-ship company has been es- 
tablished, to run steamers across from Lowestoft 
to Denmark ; and this maritime trade, with the 
repairing establishment of the company, is crea- 
ting quite a new town, entirely southward of 
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Lowestoft proper. “Southward, again, of the har- 
bor and railway is another new towo—Lowestoft 
the fashionable, with such a hotel, and such a 
terrace, as would make some of our old watering. 
places stare, if suck places can stare. We are 
inclined to think that unless Yarmouth puts on 
its best and does its best, it may be thrown be- 
hind a cloud by Lowestoft one of these days. 
However we need not predict. Both have done 
wonders in combatting thestrange marshes which 
lie westward of them, and the still stranger sands 
which lie eastward.—Chambers’ Journal. 
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PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1854. 


The election returns from the sixty three 
counties in the State of Pennsylvania have all 
been received, by which it appears that there is 
a majority of 5,168 voters against a Prohibitory 
Liquor Law. 

When we reflect apon the train of evils pro- 
duced by intemperance, we cannot but regret 
the inefficiency of our laws to restrain the sale of 
intoxicating beverages ; and when we consider 
that thousands are engaged, either directly or in- 
directly, in their manufacture and sale, and that 
tens of thousands are in the habitual use of them 
in some of their varied forms, we need not be 
surprised at the result. Rather does it afford 
cause of encouragement that 158,342 voters in 
this great commonwealth, are in favor of pro- 
hibition. Besides these, there are many friends 
of good order who seldom appear at the polls, but 
whose influence would be cast in favor of some 
modification of the existing laws, 

A knowledge of these facts will have its influ- 
ence upon our law makers, and the friends of 
temperance may be encouraged to believe that 
the day is not far distant when a probibitory 
liquor law will be enacted in our State, and the 
cause of temperance and good morals will thereby 
be promoted. 


ErratuM.—In the remarks of Jesse Kersey 
on page 505 of the last number, for enriches read 
encircles, 

Marriep,—On Fourth day, the Ist of Eleventh 
month, aecording to the order of the Society of 
Friends, at the house of Thomas Cox, Willistown, 
Tuos. H. Hatt to Lypra H. Cox, both of Chester Co. 


The Chinese spend anually £90,000,000 for 
incense to burn before their idols; above 5s. for 
every man, woman, and child in the empire. 


| 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The Society of Friends have long since re- 
cognized the principle, that man cannot rightfully 
claim property in his fellow-man, and consequently 
that* all acts based upon such spurious claim, 
although sanctioned by law, must necessarily 
be unjust. But adopting a principle, is not the 
execution of the duties required by it. Many 
Slaveholders will acknowledge the injustice of 
slavery, that are unprepared to surrender their 
claims. The U. S. Government would seem to 
recognize the natural and just right of every man 
to his liberty—that ‘all men are born free and 
equal,”’—and yet so far fail to.seeure liberty to a 
eertain class, as to make provision for their con- 
tinuance in bondage. National governments 
are slow to reform, being composed of lesser 
bodies, and operated upon by conflicting interests 
and circumstances, but this by no means changes 
the nature of justice, or individual obligation. 
And he that is willing only to move with a 
nation in reform, is ever liable to be far behind 
the demands of morality and Christian virtue. 
So with religious bodies. The Society of Friends 
have nobly espoused the cause of the oppressed 
African, have boldly stepped beyond popular 
opinion and the law of the land, in behalf of 
these bondmen, and have made the hireing or 
holding a slave a disownable offence. But 
however praiseworthy and excellent this step, it 
is uot the accomplishment of the whole work; 
it still leaves the slaves in the hands of others, 
through whom the produce of their labors may, 
by Friends, be received to an unlimited extent, 
a circumstance that calls loudly for candid and 
serious consideration. To deal in prize goods 
would expose a Friend to censure; this is as it 
should be ; it shews the high regard entertained 
for justice and the rights of others. Prize goods are 
rejected because of the injustice connected with 
their procurement, and the countenance their 
purchase would give to the war system. Now, 
will any one attempt to say that slave-labor 
products are obtained with less injustice, and 
that their purchase and consumption give less 
sanction to the worst of wars, a war of the strong 
upon the weak and defenceless, a war through 
life, fraught with the worst of crimes and un- 
mitigated sufferings, a war confessedly for the 
purpose of ubtaining the slave’s services without 
compensation? We presume not. Though the 
progress of reform among Friends on the subject 
of slavery has been slow, yet a great advance 
has been made ; for the time once was when they 
claimed aright of property in their fellow-men, 
where the conditions were in conformity with 
the civil law. To this we look back with 
astonishment ; thata society professing a religion 
the most self-denying and humane, could permit 
its members thus to disregard the plainest 
principles of morality. This change must be attri- 
buted to individual testimonies borne through 
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divine favor against the system for many years,| The following letter of Anthony Benezet, is 
until, from the justness of the cause, the body was | copied from the rough draft in his own hand- 
brought to its present position. Without these | writing; it appears to have been written in the 
labors, we have reason to believe that Friends} year 1781, on the occasion of his printing a volume 
would have continued to hold their slaves until | of religous tracts. , 
driven to release them by the tardy operations , 
of civil government. Now this is but one of the To G. Ewen. 
many demonstrations, that religious associated Though personally unknown, I take the liberty 
bodies advance in reform through the instrumen- affectionately to salute thee, and herewith send 
tality of individual faithfulness and labor. | a small collection of religious Tracts, and an ex- 
It is much easier to acknowledge an evil than | tract from Soame Jenyns’s Evidences of the 
to labor for its removal. There are few men in | Christian Religion; the contents of both of which, 
the free states who openly advocateslavery—nay, | I trust, from the generosity of thy disposition 
few who will not condemn the system as unjust, | and tender feelings for the suffering of mankind, 
and yet how few are prepared to labor for its! will meet thy acceptance. Indeed, the grievous 
extinction ; they are waiting to move with the | effect of war, both with respect to the depravity 
community, they are waiting legislative ac- | of manners, as well as the dreadful destruction it 
tion. occasions, as particularly described in that of the 
Can such feel that they are doing their whole | last German war in the collection of tracts, 
duty in behalf of the helpless bondman? When Cannot but strike every considerate mind with 
will a community move composed of individuals ee edhe a ie wer Sa 
who stand still ? | hearts to the great and good Father of mankind, 
It is to be presumed that every member of the ” oo 9 one of rr hai spi er 
Society of Friends is opposed to slavery; but a - it compare in tha - ul perio ¥ en 
how few are disposed to make any practical effort all disguises will be rent off, with the meek, the 
: P oe loving disposition so strongly enjoined us by the 
for its removal. Many seem to be waiting to be 6 . ’ ilk Seeaciiach y ‘ senibaiinaal 
called to this service by the body’s moving. oi i 1% 2 ate ‘aie haa res om 
When would a body move composed of such Nome en om co ea trikin ph, si a 
—— chin, using doublons een in Mallet wed haah 
The Society of Friends still have a remnant jy the goodness of that Power which rules the 
scattered through it, who feel deeply concerned  yorlq.—that great Dispenser of events, whose 
on this subject, and no rightly authorized well special providence the heathen Plutarch remarks, 
directed labors of these can ever lead toadisregard yy... displayed in favor of Numa. to serve for a 
of other kindred testimonies acknowledged by proof of what God in his mercy and love can do, 
Friends, These testimonies all spring from one j, causing virtue to triumph over vice. This I 
common root, Christian love—and the right ay persuaded would generally be the ‘case, if 
maintainance of one prepares for the better sup- 


ee : : the rulers and others did themselves believe in 
portof others. It is this that constitutes a united, "¢), great truths of the gospel; ifthey endeavoured 
healthy, well organized religious body, the mem- to inculcate virtue and that fear of God, modera- 
bers thereof maintaining their respective ranks 


iad ee , tion and industry—that dependence on God— 
di ng sie ae under - cementing influence : that willingness to submit to his will, which bad 
ivine ove, that ever | breathes peace on earth 4, great an influence upon Numa. but in this 
and good will to men” without distinction. 


; corrupt and unbelieving age, the passions and 
It is much to be regretted that individual lusts of men have so got the mastery, as to drive 
unfaithfulness has so long held the Society of , most men headlong rather in what is most likely 
Friends in check from bearing an appropriate to satisfy their passions, than what themselves 
testimony against the evil of slavery. Ifeach are convinced would promote the real happiness 
member would be faithful to their individual | of mankind, in ruling the passions and keeping 
convictions upon the subject, this would soon | them in subjection to reason. 
place the body in its proper position on this; IfNuma, unacquainted as he was with the 
point; it would be a light to the nation and | light of the gospel, was so greatly blessed in the 
the world. By Friends giving to this form of | maintenance of peace during his long reign, 
Oppression its merited rebuke, commercially, | through the promotion of virtue and true piety 
socially, religiously, and in whatever way it; in the regulation of the corrupt passions of the 
may connect itself with the concerns of men, humun heart, bringing them under subjection to 
others would be exampled for the fulfilment of that ray of Divine light which all men are 
their share of the necessary labor, by which we favored with, how much more might the rulers 
might reasonably hope soon to be made glad in| of the several states, and others who are 
witnessing the removal of the last fetter from the acquainted with the precepts of the gospel, and 
afflicted slave. D. 1. the example of our meek and suffering Saviour, 
Quaker Hill, 18th of 10th mo.1854. expect the Divine blessing on their endeavors, 
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if by precept and example they would labor to 
inculcate those principles of piety, moderation, 
and industry, which so conspicuously drew the | 
favor of Ileaven on Numa’s unremitted concern | 
for the true welfare of liis people ? 

ANTHONY BENEZET. 





DEATH OF LITTLE CHILDREN, 


If there be a connecting link between earth and 
heaven, it is little children. ‘The most depraved | 
are melted into contrition before their innocent 
prattlins, aud even the wild eyes of the Innatie 
grow subdued and are filled with tears when 
they gaze upon these gentle spirits, which, like 
birds of heavenly plumage, do not seem to have 
been intended for this world of sin and shame. 
If they thus appear to those uninterested in 
them, except so far as they seem to be the em- 
bodiment of purity, how much more deeply seat- 
ed must be the feeling of parents, who view | 
them with those sentiments of love and responsi- 
bility which are the ornaments of their station. 
There are other afflictions which strike more | 
deeply, and which fix a more durable sorrow in 
the minl, than the death of one of these little | 
ones ; but there is none which lacerates a parent's 
heart, for the time, so keenly. There is some- 
thing which cannot fail to touch even the most 
uninterested in the illness of a little child. It | 
suffers so meekly and struggles with the King 
of Terrors in such placid resignation, that the | 
heart of the beholder is melted to tenderness. 
To parents, as they watch the last flickering 
breath of the beloved one, and see the moment 
that the pale hue of death settles inevitably upon 
the lips, there comes an anguish that is unspeak- 
able. It is not the selfish sorrow over one who 
is bound to them by ties of worldly interest, for 
in the death of a child they lose nothing that 
could add to temporal prosperity. Often in the 
case of the poor, it is one less mouth to feed, one 
less body to clothe : yet the grief is not less poig- 
nant or the wound less severe. The sorrow they 
experience comes from the heart. There are 
consolations for every affliction, and this is one 
which appeals most strongly to parents’ hearts. 
While all the instincts of their nature force them 
to weep over the loss of the bud which has been 
nipped by an untimely frost, they yet must feel 
thankful, when looking at the trials which beset 
the living. that it has been transplanted to a more 
genial clime, where it may grow and expand, 
and inhale the healthful breezes of a celestial 
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| second to none in its range of admirers. 





climeex—New York Sunday Times. 


MANurE For FLowers.—It has been disco- 
vered that for the generality of flowers, and more 
especially for geraniums and the most delicate 
specimens of the lily tribe, common ylue, diluted 
with a sufficient portion of water, forms a richer 
manure than guano or any other yet discovered. 











CULTURE OF THE CAMELIA JAPONICA. 


As a green-house plant, the camelia stands 
In the 
old and new world it is equally sought after, 
forming a conspicuous feature in the collections 
of the most costly exotics, as well as the most 


humble. 


It has two pleasing attractions, beautiful ever- 
green foliage at all times, and flowers the entire 
part of the winter can be easily obtained, in 
shape and color equal to the finest rose. Under 
the hands of the florist, no plant has made more 
rapid strides to the standard aimed at; and to 
this country ‘belongs the history of many of the 
brightest gems. a 

Its native country is Japan, and it is very 


| nearly allied to the plant that produces the tea 


of commerce, ( Zhea sinensis.) It is a favorite 
’ 


| with the Chinese, who have been long known to 


possess a yellow one, a desiderata much sought 
after. Mr. Fortune, during his missivn to the 


| Chinese, succeeded in procuring and sending to 


Europe specimens, which have since flowered. 


'It is thus described: They are of the kind 


known as anemone-flowered, of a p le yellow or 
lemon color, the centre petals being the darkest. 
It flowers very freely, and both in habit and 
foliage is very neat. The leaves are smaller than 
in the ordinary kind. It is thought to be much 
hardier than any other known camelia. 

The camelia has a regular period for growth, 
after which it forms its flower buds; and this 
period is of the most consequence to the cultiva- 
tor, if superior plants and flowers are desired. 

As a general rule, they commence growing as 
soon as the flowering is nearly passed, and should 
then receive an abundances of water at the roots, 
the atmosphere at all times moist, and the plants 
syringed frequently overhead. The temperature 
should also be kept from 55° to 60° as a mini- 
mum, and the plants kept carefully shaded from 
the mid-day sun. 

As soon as the growgh of the wood is com- 


| plete, they commence growing at the root, and 


this is the time many prefer re-potting them ; 
but provided the proper temperature is kept up, 
we prefer doing this just before they commence 
starting their buds. All young plauts should 
receive a shift once a year, using pots about two 
sizes larger than those they are in. If very large 
specimens, one: in two years is often enough. 
They are better under than over-potted. 

After the growth is complete, they require to 
be kept cool and shaded during summer, occa- 
sionally syringing over head, aud the pots studi- 
ously kept from becoming dry, or the buds are 
likely to fall off. 

The best way to keep these and similar plants 
during summer is in the open air, under a can- 
vass awning, so that the driving winds and heavy 
rains can be kept off them, plunging the pots to 
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the rim in some non-conducting material.— 
Country Gentleman. 
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| those grown on old land, and the fruit is not near 
| so liable to be atacked by insects.—American 
Agriculturist. 


ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 


AMERICA. 

The project of connecting, telegraphically, 
Great Britain with America, is at the present 
moment seriously engaging the attention of scien- 
tific and commercial men. Daring engineers are 
sanguine of the practicability of laying a sub- 
marine cable directly across the Atlantic, from 
Galway to Cape Race, in Newfoundland. The 
chief question is, whether, if a line were laid, an 
electric current can be passed through the thou- 
sand miles of cable! Professor Faraday and 
others, whose opi:.ions. must be regarded as 
weighty, believe that it could not. And se (says 
the Glasgow Commonweath) by far the larger 


proportion of scientific men favor the route to | 
** To escape the present | 


America via Scotland. 
dubious ocean path,” says a well-informed writer 
in the curreut number of the Quarterly Review, 
“jt is proposed to carry a cable from the north- 


ernmost parts of the Highlands of Scotland to | 


Iceland, by way of the Orkney, Shetland and 
Faroe Islands; to lay it from. Iecland across to 
the nearest point in Greenland, thence down the 
coast to Cane Farewell, where the cable would 
again take to the water, span Davis’ Straits, and 
make right way across Labrador and Upper 
Canada to Quebec. Here it would lock in with 
the North American meshwork of wires, which 
hold themselves out like an open hand for the 
European grasp. This plan seems quite feasible, 
for in no part of the journey would the cable re- 
quire to be more than one hundred miles long; 
and as it seems pretty certain that a sand bank 
extends, with good soundings, all the way to 
Cape Farewell, there would be little difficulty in 
mooring the cable to a level and soft bottom. 
The only obstacle we see is the strong partiality 
of the K-quimaux for old iron. The mere ex- 
pense of making and laying the cable would not 


be much more than double that of building the ! 
new Westminister Bridge across the river 


Thames. 


Tue Best Sort ror Fruir Trees.—After 
almost a half century of experience in raising 
fruit, we are decidedly of opinion, as a general 
tule, that the best soil on which to raise fruit, is 
that just cleared of a forest. The surface should 
be rolling or descending, and moderately dry and 
rich. Such ground needs little or no preparation; 
the roots of the forest trees as they decay, keep it 
loose and mellow, and afford the exact food ne- 
cessary for a rapid and healthy growth of the fruit 
trees; and the soil abounds plentifully in those 
clements which are requisite to form the most 
perfect fruit. Another consideration, and a very 
important one, is that fruit trees grown on recently 
cleared forest land, are much less diseased than 


THE CLIFF SWALLOW. 
| : ‘ ‘ 
| <A beautiful story is goirg the rounds, taken 


| from an old number of the Greenfield (Mass.) 
| Advertiser, of the Cliff Swallow, which species 
| has recently made its appearance, and begun to 
‘make settlements under the eaves, in Delaware 
‘eounty, Pa.,—its nest being in the shape of a re- 

tort with a long neck. The story referred to is 

of one of these swallows, which was seen to lin- 
| ger after the tribe had taken its usual flight to 
the tropics, apparently alone, through the autumn 
and winter. The following is the explanation. 
| Spring came and he was there. An occur- 

rence so singular, and contrary to the habit of 
the migrating tribes, caused his motions to be 
watched with more attention. At length ano- 
‘ther head was observed protruding from one of 
the nests, which seemed to be the abode of the 
bird which had been remarked with so much in- 
terest. On examining the nest the mystery was 
beautifully solved. Another swallow was found 
| there a prisoner, 

One of its legs had become entangled by a 
thread of hair, which had been used in the lining 
of the nest, and held it there a captive. Yet it 
was not deserted by its faithful mate. Through 
all the long and dreary winter, this patient self- 
devoting love supplied her wants. He saw with- 
out regret, but for his hapless consort, the deep- 
ening gloom of the fading year; he felt without 
fecling, but for her, the advancing rigor of win- 
ter; and if he, at times, remembered the sunny 
skies of the South, and the pleasures his tribe 
were then enjoying, it was only to sigh that she 
could not partake of them. By night and by 
day, in sunshine and in cloud, in the calm and 
the tempest, he was with her, ministering to her 
wants, and cheering the hours of her hopeless 
captivity by his caresses and untiring devotion. 


THE GLACIER OF THE GANGES. 

The glacier thickly studded with enormous 
loose rocks and earth, is about a mile in width, 
and extends upwards of many miles towards an 
immense mountain covered with perpetual snow 
down to its base, and its glittering summit piere- 
ing the very skies, rising 21,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The chasm in ‘the glacier, 
through which the sacred stream rushes forth in- 
to the light of day, is named the Cow’s Mouth, 
and is held in the deepest reverence by all Hin- 
doos; and the regions of eternal frost in its vi- 
cinity are the scenes of many of their most sa- 
ered mysteries. he Ganges enters the world 
‘no puny stream, but bursts forth from its icy 
| womb a river thirty or forty yards in breadth, 
of great depth, and very rapid. Extensive as 
| my travels since this day have been through 
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these beautiful mountains, and amidst all the 
splendid scenery I have looked on, I can recall 
none so strikingly magnificent as the glacier of tne 
Ganges.— Markam’'s Shooting in the limalayas. 


BEYOND THE RIVER. 
The following beautiful lines from the ‘Dublin University 
Magazine,’ will remind the reader of the lust scene in Bunyau's 


*¢ Pilgrim's Progress.” 
Time is a river deep and wide, 
And while along its banks we stray, 
We see our loved ones o’er its tide 
Sail from our sight, away—-away. 
Where are they sped—they who return 
No more to glad our longing eyes ? 
They've passed from life’s contracted bourne 
To land unseen, unknown, that lies 
Beyond the river. 


Tis hid from view ; but we may guess 
How beautiful that realm mnst be,— 
For gleamings of its loveliness, 
In visions granted, oft we see 
The very clouds that o’er it throw 
Their veil, unraised to mortal sight, 
With gold and purple tintings glow, 
Reflected from the glorious light 
Beyond the river. 


And gentle airs, so sweet,—so calm,— 
Steal sometimes from that viewless sphere; 
The mourner feels their breath of balm, 
And soothed sorrow dries the tear. 
And sometimes, list’ning ear may gain 
Entrancing sound, that hither floats,— 
The echo of a distant strain 
Of harps’ and voices’ blended notes, 
Beyond the river. 


There are our loved ones in their rest : 

They’ve crossed time’s river ; now no more 
They heed the bubbles on its breast, 

Nor feel the storms that sweep its shore. 
But there pure love can live, can last— 

They look for us their homes to share; 
When we in turn away have passed, 

What joyful greetings wait us there, 

Beyond the river. 


HOPE AND DESPAIR. 
BY MARY FRANCES TYLER. 


The two went out for a walk one day, 
But they could not keep long together ; 

For Despair tull soon had commenced her tune, 
Of grumbling about the weather. 

But Hope roamed still over heath and hill, 
And low to herself kept humming : 

<¢ Though the way be drear, I have nought to fear, 
There’s a better time a-coming.”’ 

Despair sat down in a faded gown, 
And she looked both lean and lazy ; 

And ’tis said that they who chanced that way, 
Declared that she had gone crazy. 

But Hope went dressed in her very best, 
And her soft sweet voice kept humming : 

**Thouzh fortune frown, Tam not cast down, 
There’s a better time a-coming.”’ 


The sun shone out, but Despair, in doubt, 
Expected a s'orm to-morrow ; 

And so she went in her discontent, 
Bowed down with a needless sorrow. 

But Hope was gay through the live-long day, 
And with merry tones kept humming : 

** Though the sun may set, | will ne’er forget, 
There’s a better time a-coming.”’ 


The storm-cloud came, and Despair the same 
Was greatly distressed about it ; 
The sun, she said, had forever fied, 
And she could’nt live witheut it. 
Hope telt the storm, but her heart was warm, 
“And her voice with the winds went humming: 
“<I fear no harm, and feel no alarm, 
Th-re’s a better time a-coming.”’ 


And so my friend, until life shall end, 
What silly Despair deems frightful, 

In a light more true, with a higher view, 
Will seem unto Hope delighttul. 

Then let us beware of this same Despair, 
And listen as Hope keeps humming ; 
And though ills befall, let us think for all 

There’s a better time a-coming. 


THE SPIRIT OF A PILGRIM. 


** Not to this world, a world of grief and care, 
Not to this world doth happiness belong ; 
Vicissitude pervadeth earth and air 
And shadows flit these hills, the vales among. 


In vain the mariner explores the main, 
In vain the miser piles his golden store, 
The merchant ransacks every clime in vain, 
Much to possess, creates desire tor more. 


In vain ambition climbs from state to state, 
On his high pinnacle ’tis vain to stand, 

Some Mordecai still haunts the palace gate, 
To dash the cup of joy from Haman’s hand. 


Still. still ahead the isle of bliss is seer, 
Some favorite object still is unpossessed ; 
Steep hills surmounted, mountains rise between 
The Pilgrim, and his still receding rest. 


‘ Here is no rest for thee,’ the gospel cries, 

+ Till death skall break thy bond sand set thee free,’ 
‘ Here is no rest for me,’ my soul replies, 

World everlasting, may | rest in thee! 


But He who fixed our course on earth, decreed 
That course to comfort, pleasures not a few, 
Hope ever nascent in the hour of need, 
Love ever warm, and friendship ever true. 


Transient indeed are these! and fail to fill 
The hungry spirit with substantial food ; 

Still pants the soul for higher joys, and still 
Aspires to greater, more enduring good. 


Sweet to the sea-boy, when the storms are fled, 
Gales that from Banda or Amboyna stray ; 
Soft to the traveller is some vernal bed, 
‘The traveller pausing with suspended day. 


Yet from his home, and from his friends afar, 
Soon must the rich Moluccas fail to please, 

The impatient traveller hails the morning star, 
For home is sweeter, softer far than these. 


¢ Tis thus the Pilgrim spirit owns awhile, 
Some transient fragrance o’er her path that blows; 
Some inn that cheers her, ?mid her wintry toil ; 
Some fleeting sunbeam, or some fading rose. 


But not for these, her Pilgrim step she stays ; 
But not for these her native fires forgot ; 

Her soul still pants for heaven’s unclouded blaze, 
Till the last morn appears, she resteth not. 


Yet to this world, a world of grief and care— 
Yet to this world, one work of bliss belongs; 
Toils and adversity the soul prepare, 
For rest eternal, and angelic songs.”” 
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THE THREE ERAS OF OCEAN STEAM-NAVIGA. 
TION. 

Twenty-six years ago, the great American 
orator and statesman, Daniel Webster, in a lec- 
ture he delivered at Boston, said, in allusion to 
steam-power: ‘ In comparison with the past, 
what centuries of improvement has this single 
agent comprised in the short space of fifty years! 
.. +. What further improvements may still be 
made in the use of this astonishing power, it is 
impossible to know, and it were vain to conjue- 
ture. What we do know is, that it has most es- 
sentially altered the face of affairs, and that no 
visible limit yet appears beyond which its pro- 
gress is seen to be impossible.’ When Webster 
spoke thus, the grand problem of ocean steam- 
navigation had not been solved ; in fact the pos- 
sibility of a steam-ship crossng any ocean was 
generally denied both by practical and scientific 
men. ‘I'hree distinct eras of ocean steam-navi- 
gation have, however, subsequently become mat- 
tersofhistory. ‘The third era is only just in- 


o } 
augurated, and the fact has suggested to us that 


a couple of pages may be not unprofitably de- 


voted to a brief chronicle of the three first voy- 


ages of the pioneer ships. 
Era First.—Almost contemporanecously with 
the publication in a quarterly review of an essay 


by a learned and scientific writer, who demon- | 
strated in a way perfectly satisfactory, so far as 


figures and theory went, that it was impossible 
fur a steam-ship to cross the Atlantic, a spirited 
compiny were preparing to solve the problem by 
an actual trial. 


nage being 1340, and therefore a much Jarger 
steam-vessel than any ever launched before, 
although now a-days she bears about the same 
relative proportion to the gizantie U/imalaya, for 
instunee, as a frigate does toa three-decker. All 
being prepared, she took GUO tons of eoal on 
board, to work her two engines of 225 horse- 
powereach. Tlistory, herealter, will not omit 
to record that the name of her able coum:nander 
was Lieutenant Hosken, R. N. Immense in- 
terest was excited throughout Great Britain and 
America by the news that so bold and important an 
experiment was about to be tried. Many were 
sanguine of its success; many otherwise. One 


A steam-ship called the Great 
Western was built at Bristol, her registered ton- | 
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before us. When they were fairly under-way, 
he makes this noteworthy observation : ‘ What- 
ever misgivings might previously have assailed 
us in the contemplation of our voyage, I believe 
that at this moment there was not a faltering 
heart among us. Such stability, such power, 


possible conting.ncy, and such order presented 
itself everywhere on board, as was sufficient to 
allay all fear. That there should latterly have 
been a doubt as to the practicability and safety 
of a passage by steam across the Atlantic, seems 
indeed strange, when with any effort of reason 
we look at the question.” It is easy and simple 
enough for even a school-boy to indorse this last 
| sentence now ; but early in 1838, we must not 
| forget that the problem was unsolved, and that 
| the great question of theory versus practice had 
| not been decided in favor of the latter. 
It is unnecessary to chronicle here the inei- 
jents of the voyage. Suffice it that the Great 
| Western entered the harbor of New York at full 
speed on the afternoon of 23d April, having per- 
formed the passage in the then unprecedentedly 
short period of fifteen days, in which only 452 
| tous of the 600 tons of coal on board bad been 
ensumed. The fort on Bradlow’s Island saluted 
the steamer with twenty-six guns; and what 
follows is of such permanent historical interest, 
‘and is so well described by our passenger, that 
| we need not apologise for quoting his vivid nar- 
jrative. ‘It had been agreed amongst us,’ says 
| he, ‘some days previously, that before we left the 
ship, one of the tables should be christened Vic- 
toria—the other, the President. Wine and fruit 
had been set upon them for this purpose: we 
were standing round the former of them; the 
| health of Britain’s Queen had been proposed ; 
the toast was drunk ; and amidst the cheers that 
| followed, the arm was just raised to consummate 
the naming, when the fort opened its fire. The 
| fire was electric. Our colors were lowered in ac- 
| knowledgment of the compliment, and the burst 
which accompanied it from our decks—drinking 
| the President and the country, and breaking wine 
again—was more loud and joyous than if at that 
'moment we had unitedly overcome a common 
rene Proceeding still, the city became more 
distinet--trees, streets, the people—the announce- 


oe provision against every probable or barely 
| 

! 

| 

| 

| 


thing was evident—that if the voyage should be | ment of tbe arrival of the ship by telegraph had 
successfully performed, incalculable advantages, | brought thousands to every point of view upon 
commercial, social, and political, would result to | the water-side ; boats, too, in shoals, were out to 
both countries. A number of daring passengers | welcome her, and every object seemed a super- 
—for daring they were thought in that day— added impulse to our feelings. The first to which 
took berths for the voyage ; and, finally, on 8th | our attention was now given was the Sirius, lying 
April 1858, at noon, the gallant ship steamed |at anchor in the North River, gay with flowing 
away from her anchorage at the mouth of the | streamers, and litcrally erammed with spectators 
river Avon—a few miles up which Bristol is |—her decks, her paddle-boxes, her rigging, mast- 
situate|—and majestically descended the Severn, | head high! We passed round her, receiving and 
bound for New York. She had commenced her | giving three hearty cheers, then turned towards 
memorable voyage—a minute and graphic narra-|the Battery. Here myriads seemed collected—- 
tive of which, by one of her passengers, is lying} boats had gathered around us in countless con- 
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fusion, flags flying, guns were firing, and cheer- 
ing again—the shore, the boats, on all hands 
around, loudly and gloriously, seemed as though 
they would never have done. It was an exciting 
momenut—a moment which, in the tame events 
of life, fiuds few parallels: it seemed the out- 
pouring congratulations of a whole people, when 

swelling hearts were opened to receive and to re- 
turn them. It was a moment th: it, if both na- 
tions could have witnessed, would have assured 
them, though babblers may rail, and fools may 
affect contempt, that at heart there is still a feel- | 
ing and an affinity between them. It was a mo- 
ment of achievement! We had been sharers in 
the chances of a noble effurt, and each one of us 
felt the pride of participation in the success of it, 
and this was the crowning instant. Experiment | 
then ceased ; certainty was attained ; our voyage 
was accomplished.? A proud and thrilling mo- 
ment it must indeed have been to all concerned. 

In explanation of the allusion in the above to the | 
Sirius, we may here state that this was a smaller | 


steam-ship which had sailed from Cork before the | 


Great Western left Bristol, and had arrived a 


day or two before the latter vessel; but as the | 


Sirius, only partially used her engines, not hav- 
ing, we believe, stowage for sufficient fuel to keep 
them constantly plying, and performed most of 
the voyage under canvas, it is to the 
Western the fame is due of being the first ship 
propelled by steara across the Atlantic. 

Era Sreconp.—After the lapse of twe ‘Ive years, 
a second striking era of ocean steam-n: wigation 
commenced. 
pitch of feverish anxiety concerning the gold dis- 
coveries in Australia, aud in order to provide for 
the delivery of mails to and from the colony with 
greater speed and regularity, a company was 
formed, pledged to offer ‘et this ‘by a line of great 
steam- ships. 


rect steam-communica'ion 
impracticable. 


with Anstralia was 
As in the previous case of cross- 


ing the Atlantic, nothing would convince them, | 


or settle the question, but actual perenne. 
Now. as the distance to be run is little short. of 
16,000 miles, it is obvious that no ship, unless 
of enormous size, can carry sufficient fuel to per- 
form the entire voyage under steam, without 
stopping to take in coal at stations on the way ; 
and this has caused hitherto considerable delay | 
and great additional expense. The pioneer was 
the Australian, a large new Clyde-built iron 
steam-ship, that first started from London, and | 
after some accidents and delays, finally le ft Ply- 
mouth with the mails on the dth of June, 1852 

under command of Captain Hoseason. She an- | 
chored at St. Vincent on the 16th to take in 
coal, which had previously been sent to the 
depot there from England. This occupied three 
days. The ship then proceeded on her voyage, 
and after coaling at St. Helena, reached the 





Great | 


The publi c mind was excited toa! 


iiven then, people who ought to | 
have known better, confidently predicted that di- 
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Cape of Good Hope on the 19th of July, where 
she again coaled, sailing from Table Bay on the 
22nd, and anchor in King Geerge’s Sound, 
West Australia, on the 20th ‘of August. There 
she-received coal from a ship sent out with 
a ecxrgo from Kngland expressly fir her, 
and a few days afterwards proceeded to 
Adelaide, which she reached on the 29th, and 
Melbourne on the 2nd of September. This was 
the first voyage performed by a steamer from 
England to the antipodes. In some respects, it 
( was a badly managed voyage, much unpleasant- 
ness occurring among both passengers and crew, 
repeated accidents happening to the machinery, 
and the coal running short between the stations, 
/so that at times the ¢ engines stopped, and the ves- 
sel had to lie-to or proceed under canvas. Never- 
| theless, it effectually demonstrated the practica- 
bility of the enterprise ; and since then, several 
splendid steamships—including the famous Great 
Britain—have been put on the station, «nd per- 
| form the voyage to and from Australi: in a satis- 
factory manner; calling at the Cape, both on the 
outward and homeward passage, to lan! and re- 
ceive mails and passengers. When arrangements 
| for coaling, &e., are perfected, there can be no 
doubt that steamships will make—even if they 
do not already—the Australian passage with a 
punctuality equal to that whigh distinguishes the 

Atlantic and Mediterranean steamers. ‘Taking 
into consideration the prodigious expanse of 
ocean to be traversed, surely this will be, and in 
|a great measure is, a triumphaat reali-ation of 


SS a cccideiieecan eden icasasaensceeshsacaaimiaametilil 


‘the most sanguine hopes of those who have 
watched the progress of steam navigat'o:, which 
we may sufely say is only paralleled in the history 
of railway enterprise. 

Era Tuirp.—aA very recent era is the third. 
Last year (1853,) a remarkably five American 
paddle-wheel steamer called the Gulden Age, 
came to Liverpool, where she attracted much no- 
tice. She was of great size and power, built 
| with all the latest transatlantic fashions and im- 
provements. One truly novel pecuii rity about 
her struck us execedingly—she literally had no 
bowsprit! When we first saw an engraving 
of her, we thought it probable that she would 
rival, if not surpass, in speed any ship ever built 
in England, and the sequel fully bore out our 
anticipation. Her owners resolved to send her 
to Australia, and she made the quickest passage 
out on record, up to that time. What she has 
done since, is far more memorable : nd impor- 
tant. On the J1th May, 1854, she leit Sydney, 
land in thirteen days reached Tahiti i, where she 
2,! took in the enormous weight of 1200 tons of 
eoal. This occupied ber six days; and on the 
31st she sailed direct for Chagres (is:hmus of 
Panama,) which she reached on the 1{th of June 
—the passage from Sydney, includiny the long 
stoppage mentioned, thus being performed in 
about thirty-nine days ! ! Let the reader refer to 
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a map, and he will better appreciate this wonder- 
ful feat, which, it is said, was rendered more re- 
markable owing to strong head-winds during 
the first part of the voyage; and the current 
against her course is estimated as equal to an 
extra 768 miles. It is however, mentioned that 
‘from Tahiti, so smooth was the sea, and so 
mild the passage, that a canoe might have come 
the whole distance in safety.’ Puacifie Ocean 
this, and no misnomer! When she arrived at 
Chagres, or Panama, she happened to be just in 
time to transfer two hundred _passen gers, her 
mails, and a million sterling in gold to, the 
West Indian steamer Maydalena ; and conse- 
quently, we received in London on the 18th 
July, letters from Sydney to the 11th, and from 
Melbourve to the Sth May—only 67 days from | 
Sydney ! 
It is thus to American skill and enterprise | 

| 

| 


—— 


that credit is due for first opening direct steam- | 
communication across the vast Pacific—in that | 
mauner connecting Australia and Europe by the | 
medium of Panama. We cannot read without 
regret that the spirite! proprietors of the Golden 
Aye have iucurred a dead loss of several thou- | i 
sind pounds by the experiment, solely owing to 
to the cost of coal at Tahiti. But they have 
shewn what can be done; and nothing can be 
more certain than that, ere long, arrangements 
will be made sufficiently economical to enable a 
regular line of noble steam-ships to traverse this 
novel route, and so bring us within two months’ 
distance ‘of Australia. To quote a newspaper 
paragraph : ‘ ver since Columbus set out across | 
the Atlantic in search of India, it has been the | 
dream of commerce to reach the East by the | 
West ; and from the time that Balboa caught a} 
glimpse of the great trans-American ocean from | 
the heights of Darien, the world has looked for- | 

ward to the junction of the two oceans at one 
point or another, as the commencement of a new 
era in the history of commerce. Nevertheless, 
the Pacific has hitherto been a field of adventare 
rather than of regular commerce. ‘Till recently, 
it has been cut off from all direct communication 
With the trade and civilisation of Europe und 
Awerica. No maritime nations of importance | g 
have occupied any part of the extensive line of | 
coast by which it is circumscribed, and within | 
which it has lain in silent repose rather like a 
secluded lake than a mighty ocean. But a new 
destiny is beginning to dawn uponit. The Gold- 
en Aye breaks in upon its isolation, and arouses 
it from its slumbers. She inaugurates an era in 
Which its commerce will probably as far tran- 
scend that of the Atlantic, as the latter eclipsed 
that of the Mediterranean. 

Only sixteen years have elapsed since the 
Great Western first crossed the Atlantic, and 
already England alone possesses scores of mighty 
Ocean- steamers, varying from 2000 tons to 3500 
tons burden—others very much larger are in the 
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course of construction. Regular lines of them 
traverse both the North and the South Atlantie, 
the Indian Ocean, the Arabian Sea, the Medi- 
terranean, &e. Millions of capital have been ex- 
pen led in their building and equipment, and the 
British government pays to the several compa- 
nies a sum little, if anything, short of a million 
sterling per annum for postal services. Liver- 
pool is the chief port of departure for the Atlan- 
tic and Australian steamers ; and Southampton 
for the Oriental, West Indian, Peninsular, &e. 
The United states bid fair, erelong, to rival us 
by sending forth as many and as magnificent 
ocean-steamers as ourselves. France also pos- 
sesses a few fine ones, plying between Havre and 
America. Most of the great steamers built of 
late are propelled by the screw. All the British 
and American ships are fitted up in a splendid 
manner—every imaginable provision being made 
for the accommodation and enjoyment of first- 
class passengers. So far as these are are con- 
cerned, a voyage in an ocean-steamer is a de- 
lightful pleasure-trip spent in gorgeous saloons, 


|W here they live quite as luxuriously as they could 


in a first-rate hotel on shore. 

A ceaseless progression is manifested in the 
construction of our ocean-steamers. Hach newly- 
built steam-mammoth excels its prede ce:sors 2 
some respect or other, in superiority of size, in 
improvement of buiid or of machinery, or of in- 
ternal arrangement, or of provision for the safety 


| of passengers and crew—and there is yet very 
‘urgent ueed for better managemcnt in the last 


essential item ; for keen rivalry between 
our various companics, and between all of 
them and our friends on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is a powerful stimulant. Above every 
other consideration, sw//tmess is deemed the grand 
desideratum. ‘Iam nothing if not swift!’ is 
the ocean-steamer’s motto. There seems hardly 
a limit to what combined science and practical 
skill, aided by increased experience, way effect 
in this direction. Shakspoare’s Ariel talked of 

‘ putting a girdle round the earth in forty min- 
utes ;’ and ere another generation has passed 
‘away, we verily believe our ocean-steamers will 
girdle the earth—steam their 25,000 miles round 
the solid globe—within forty days.—( ‘hambers’ 
Journal. 

Here is a description of something of the 
nature of ‘ Concrete,”’—only apparently a little 
nicer and more costly. Perhaps it comes near 
to “ terra-cota.” 

“We were shown lately,” says the Wisconsin 
Teleyraph, “an entirely new material for the 
construction of buildings. It isa preparation of 
sand and lime put into moulds, and operated 
upon with a most powerful press. The speci- 
mens we saw had about three times the superfi- 
cial area of a common brick, though, of course, 
their size would depend upon the pleasure of the 
maker. They are made with an open space in 
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the centre, occupying one-half the length and 
about one-third the breadth of the brick. Those 
we saw were a handsume gray color, as smooth 
as dressed stone could be, and apparently as solid 
as granite. Their real solidity was about equal 
to a good burnt brick, though they had been 


wade but about three weeks, and time and ex- | 


posure is expected to harden them contigually. 
They can be furnished as cheaply as brick ; and, 
unless some difficulty is developed with regard 
to them not now apparent, it seems tous they 
must come into active demand for building pur- 
poses. ‘They would certainly appear as beauti- 
ful as the finest stone, and making, as they do, a 


hollow wall, with a smooth interior surface, they | 


can be papered against, or painted or white- 
washed, without the least necessity of lathing or 
plastering.” 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLrour anpD Meat.—The Flour market is very | 


quiet, with light stocks. Shipping brands are held 
at 3912 a $925 per barrel tor good brands, and 
extra from $9 37 to $10 25. Rye Flour is scarce at 
about $7 per bbl. Last sales of Penna. meal at 
$4 37 per bbl. 


Grain.—Wheat is scarce and wanted. Sales of 


prime red at $1 95 a $1 98, and fair and prime white | 


at $2 05 a $2.10. Rye is in demand at $1 18 for 
Southern, and $1 20 for Pennsylvania. 
firm; sales of yellow at 83e a 84c. 
advanced ; sales of prime Delaware at 54c. 
\ ) ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of 

/ a Friends’ 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, 
Mid.) Toa qualified Friend engaging in this concern 
a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- 
sation will be paid by the committee, which may be 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School 
is ina neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can 
be had on reasonable terms. 

Apply to HUNN JENKINS, Camden, Del., 

or WM. W. MOORE, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 


‘| ‘\LDRIDGE’S HILL BOARDING SCHOCL, FOR 





|‘y YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Institution is | 


pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- 
town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 
one mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter 
place. 

The branches taught in this Institutionare Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 


Corn is | 
Oats have | 


School, situated within the limits of | 





INTELLIGENCER. 





ANTED.—A person qualified for the business 
of Plain Bonnet Making would meet with a de- 
sirable situation in the City of New York, taking the 
stand of a Friend who has for some years followed it 


W 


with success. She expects to quit the business in a 
few months, and would dispose of her stock of mate- 
rials to her successor on reasonable terms. She would 
also be willing to instruct a person during her con- 
| tinuance in business, so as to qualify her fur conduct- 
ing it. 

For further information, inquiry may be made of 
| Letitia W. Allen, No. 250 Cherry St., or Jane John. 
| son, No. 225 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia; or address 
Hannah Ann Ward, No. 78 Madison St., New York. 

N. B. The business of Plain Cloak Making might 
be advantageously connected with the above, should 
| suitable persons offer to engage therein. 


| ¢ \HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
| Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks, 
| The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Trerms.— Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
| mathematical books and instruments. One-balf pay- 
| able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
| the request of parents or guardians. 
| For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 
| 10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


XN OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
4 YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. —Bensamin B. 
Lirrincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
| Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
| the differeut parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or by dia- 
grams. ‘Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden to Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
| of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
| Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having @ 
| desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 

and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 
| a knowledge of these Sciences. 
| The school gear consists of forty weeks, commenc- 
| ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 
| For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 

































































trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps | and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, | and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Geonvetry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and | Doblars per term will be added for each Language in 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the | which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Occulta- | Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
tions, Transits, &e.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- | and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
mistry and Physiology. marked with the owner’s name in full. 
Tie Winter Term will commence on the 13th of} Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. | Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
Terms or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. | attention. 
No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical | Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
Books and Instruments. | day,) by which passengers may be conveyed ‘immedi- 
A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- | ately to the door. 
delphia. For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 
Address all letters, BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 9th mo. 16.—1S54. 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., : 


9th mo. 30—2m. Salem Co., N. J. 


' Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


